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PREFACE 



This is a very brief sketch of the language and literature of Scandinavia, 
taken from the introduction to the author's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
From the old Danish (Danska t^nga), Norraena or Icelandic tongue, 
sprung the modem Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and those languages 
and dialects spoken from Greenland to Finland, from the Frozen Ocean 
to the Eider. While it must be acknowledged, that a class of lan- 
guages thus extensive deserves attention, Scandinavian literature has a 
peculiar claim from its singular poetry and mythology, given in the Eddas. 
Those who wish to enter more deeply into the subject than the limited 
space would here allow, may consult the authorities quoted in the foU 
lowing work. If they would see the northern poets in an elegant 
poetic dress, they will be much gratified by perusing '' Miscellaneous 
Poetry, and Select Icelandic Poetry/' translated from the originals, with 
notes by the Honorable William Herbert, London, 1804, 2 vols. 8vo. 
I65. Popular Ballads and Songs from tradition, manuscripts, and 
scarce editions, with translations of similar pieces from the ancient 
Danish language, &c. by R. Jameison, M.A., F.R.S., Edinburgh, 1806, 
2 vols. 8vo. 21 «. Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, by Sir Walter 
Scott, R. Jameison, M.A., F,R.S., and Mr. Weber, Edinburgh, 1814, 
1 vol. 4to. 3/. 3s, From page 231 to 474 of these Illustrations, Mr. 
Jameison has many beautiful specimens of Scandinavian Poetry^, ac- 
companied with critical and explanatory notes. 



Rotterdam, 
October ^th, 1836. 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE.* 



1. Iceland has been supposed to be the remote ThuU t of Virgil, 
Pliny, and other classical authors ; but it is more probable, that when 
they mention Thule, they refer to part of South Norway, probably the 
province of Tellemark. It is denominated ThyleX hy king Alfred in 
his translation of Boethius, and Thila % in his Orosius. The cluster of 
islands called Ferroes- were discovered by Scandinavian navigators at an 
early period, and in a. d. 861, Naddod, a Norwegian, was driven by 
storms on the coast of Iceland, which, from the snow, he named Snoeland, 
Soon after, Oardar Svarfarson, a Swede, by circumnavigation, ascertained 
it to be an island, and named it Oardarsholm, or the island of Oardar ;\\ 
it has, however, become generally known by the descriptive name 
Iceland,^ 

2. Harald H&rfager^ or the Fairhaired, subduing all the petty kings 
of Norway, obtained the supreme power about a. d. 863, and continued 
king of Norway till his death in 934. Some of the independent and high- 
spirited nobles spumed the usurped authority of Harald, and when, in 
their deadly feuds, they had slain an adversary, or in some other way 
broken the laws, rather than submit to Harald, they fled to Iceland, 
a land of prodigies, where subterraneous fires burst through the frozen 
soil, and boiling springs shoot up amidst eternal snows; where the 
powerful genius of liberty, and the no less powerful genius of poetry, have 
given most brilliant proofs of the energies of the human mind at the 
remotest confines of animated nature.** Among those who first fled to 
this land of freedom, we have, in 874, a record of Ingolf, the son of 
a Norwegian Jarl, Comes, or Earl, and his brother-in-law Hjbrleify who 

* This short sketch is much indebted to the important works published by The Rotal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhaobn, a Society which claims the especial 
attention of Englishmen. While too much praise cannot be given to the Professors Finn 
Magnuaen and Rafh, as well as to the late Professor Rask, and the other active members of 
this institution, for their erudite publications, feelings of the highest respect and the warmest 
gratitude must ever be excited, when the author recollects the constant literary communica- 
tions, and the very friendly assistance of Dr. Rafn and Dr. Rask. An account of part of 
Professor Ra&'s valuable works will be found in f 17» 18, and 19. 

t The ultima Thule of Virgil, Q§org, L 80, and Pliny, iv. 16. 

I Bt. 29, 3; Card. p. 166, 1. f Ors. 1, 1 ; Bar. p. 81, 1. 

tl Islands Landn4mab6k, sive Liber originum Islandis, I. 1. Tslendinga Sogur, I. p. 25, 26. 
Schoening, Norges Riges, Uistorie, vol. iL p. 101. Wheaton's Hist, of Northmen, p. 17. 

^ lel is ice, land land. Dr. Ingram thinks, in Orosius, Bar. 25, 4, Ira-land ought to be Isa- 
land. Inaugural Lect. p. 79, note q. — Isa-Iand is the reading adopted by Professor Rask. 

** Malte Brun's Geog, vol. v. p. 98. 

B 



2 SCANDINAVIAN — ICELANDIC SKALDS. 

landed on the promontory on the south-east coast, still called Ingolf- 
sh6di. In the next century, TTiornvald with his son Erik, sumamed 
Raudi or the Red,* escaped to Iceland. In the space of 50 or 60 years 
the inhabitable parts of Iceland were occupied by refugees from Norway, 
who brought with them their families and a numerous retinue of depen- 
dants. Here they were amply repaid for their hardships and toil, in this 
severe clime, by the full enjoyment of liberty and independence; here 
they imported their language, the old Danish, their rites of heathen 
worship, and their civil institutions. They established a great national 
assembly, held annually^ where all freeholders had a right to be present. 
This assembly bore a great resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon Witena- 
gemot, and was called Al\}ing.f I1ie president of this meeting was 
elected for life, and was denominated LdgsdgumaUri or Promulgator of 
the law. Iceland continued this species of government, or republic, for 
about three centuries, that is, till a.d. 1275, when it became subject to 
the kings of Norway. Christianity was introduced into Iceland about the 
end of the 10th century, and was established in 1016. 

3. Iceland, in its pagan state, had a literature, a poetry, tmd mytho- 
logy, peculiarly its own. The Icelanders preserved their learning and 
history in oral tradition, by means of their Skalds^W who were at once 
poets and historians. These Skalds were a sort of travelling minstrels, 
who composed and recited the praises of kings and heroes in verse, and 
continually migrated from one northern country to another. They were 
the chroniclers, and often the companions of kings, attended them in their 
conflicts, and thus, from their presence at the scenes they had to record, 
they were able to give a lively and faithful description. In the Icelandic 
language a list is kept of the 230 chief Skalds or poetical historians from 
Ragnar Lodbrok to Faldemar II. amongst whom are several crowned 
heads, and celebrated warriors. § 

4. ^ Saga-man % recalled the memory of past events in prose narratives 
as the Skalds did in verse. The memory of past transactions was thus 
transmitted from age to age by the poets or Skalds, and the Saga-men or 
story-tellers, till the introduction of writing, gave them a fixed and durable 
record. 

5. The literature, mythology, and history of the Icelanders, and the 
old Scandinavians in general, in their pagan and early christian state, are 
chiefly preserved in the poetic or elder Edda,** the prose or younger 
Edda, and the Sagas^ the Njdla^ the Heimskringla, the KonHmgsskuggsjdi 

* LandndmaUkt L 6 — S. Sehoenhg, voL i. p. 107. Malte Brunts Geog* toI. ▼. p. 9S. 

t ping in Icelandic signifies foruwHf eowenUu, a court qf juMiice, an assixe ; and alHng a 
general meeting, or aseize. 

I leL Logsaga/. (gen, logsogu) reeitatio legum, from log law; saga a telling, tpeaking ; malSr 
a flioni the man propounding the law, 

fl Skald from leL sk&lld a poet. § Wheaton's History of Northmen, p. 51. 

% Saga historia, narratio ; maiSr gen. manns, ace, roann man, that is, a ttery- teller, 

** Edda a grandmother, quasi prima mater ethnicac religionis. 



SCANDINAVIAN — SiBMUND's AND SNORRfi's EDDAS. 3 

and the Landndmabdk. A short account of these works^ and their 
mrious editions^ may be useful.* 

6. Samund SroPussBN, a clergyman^ bom in Iceland in 1056, was the 
first compiler of the Poetic Edda. He appears to have written some of 
these poetic efiiisions from the recital of contemporary Skalds, and to have 
collected others from manuscripts. 

The Icelandic text of the poetic Edda was published in 4to. at Copenhagen in 1787, 
with a Latin translation, notes, and glossary. A second volume was not printed till 
1818, and a third in 1828, by Profestor Finn Magnusen, Profusor Rash and the 
Rev, Mr. Afzeiiust in 1818, published, at Stockholm, the original of this Edda, carefuUy 
accented, and distinguishing t from 7, u from o, and d from o. 

7. Ths PoKTic Edda contains the Volu^spd,^ which gives an account of the creation 
of the universe, and the gods and men who inhabited it. The Grou-galdr or Groa's 
Magic Song. The SUarlj^t or Song of the Sun which is almost entirely Sannund's 
own composition, containing ideas of a future life, evidently derived from a christian 
source. The VafiffrH^ms-fnalf which is a sort of poetic dialogue between Odin and 
a famous ^iant. 

8. Ths OeImnis-ma'l, or the Song of Grimner, describing the habitations of the 
deities. The Ahns-mal^ Hyndiu-ijot, &c., Hymmsgui^, or the Song of Hymer, &c. 
Many of these poems can be traced back to the 10th, or even the 9th century. 

9. The Prose or younobr Edda was viTitten by the famous Snorre 
SturlesoUy who was bom of a noble family in 1178, at Hvamm on the 
west coast of Iceland, and was murdered in 1241. The Prose Edda was, 
therefore, more than a century later than the Poetic. 

The first edition of the Prose Edda was published in an abridged form at Copen- 
hagen in 1665, by Resenius, in Icelandic, Danish, and Latin. He appended to this 
edition the Volu-spa and H^va-m&l, two poems from the Poetic Edda. A complete 
edition of the original text of the Prose Edda was published at Stockholm in 1818, 
by Professor Rask. The Prose Edda is a course of poetical lectures, drawn up for 
those young Icelanders who intended to become Slialds or poets. It consists of two 
parts. The first part, properly called the Edda, explains the mythology of the Poetic 
Edda, and forms a complete northern Pantheon in the form of fables. The second 
part is the Skalda or Poetics, which is the art of poetry adopted by the Skalds. It 
contains a dictionary of poetic synonymes, and the whole art of versification, allitera- 
tion, species of verse, &c. In explaining the mythology, and illustratmg the different 
species of versification, Snorre extracted the most interesting parts of the Poetic 
Edda, and thus contrived in the form of dialogues to give the substance of it in a more 
intelligible form« 

10. Nja'la, or Life of the celebrated Icelander, Njall porgeirsson, and his sons. It 
is beautiful in style, and correct in its statements. The Icelandic text was published 
at Copenhagen, 1772, in 4to. and a Latin version in 1809. 

1 1. Snorre may be justly called the Herodotus of the north, if we 
only consider his great historical work, HeimskringlaX or Annals of the 
Norwegian kings from Odin.§ 

* A minute account of the Icelandic works which are published may be found in " Lexicon 
Jtkmdieo Latino- Damcum BSimomt Haidersonii, curd R. K. Raakil, editum Hamia" 4to. 18 14. 

f V61u-sp4 ihe oracle or prophecy of vala, gen, volu. 

X Heims-kringla orbie terramms heimr jmimk/iu, krfngia orfnt. 

f In this account of the Edda and other Icelandic works, much use has been made of 
Wheaton's Hist, of Northmen, where more satisfactory information will be found. In Mallet's 
Northern Antiquities there is an English translation of the Prose Edda, and many useful 
notes, with' the Icelandic text, and an English translation of five pieces of Runic poetry, 
amongst which is Ragnar Lodbrok. 



4 SCANDINAVIAN — SAGAS. 

It was published by Peringskjold, with a Latin and SweiUsh translation, in 2 vols, 
fol. Stockholm, 1697, and with a Latin and Danish translation by Schoning and 
Thorlacius, in 3 vols. fol. Copenhagen, 1777 — 1783, and continued by the younger 
Thorlactus and Werlauffi in 3 vols. 1813—1826.* 

12. K6NUNGS8KUGGSJA',t or Royal Mirror. This is supposed to be the work of 
Sverre, king of Norway. It is in the form of dialogue, and gives a view of human 
life, with practical rules for different stations. It was published in Icelandic, Danish, 
and Latin, by Halfdan Eirutrsen, in 4to. 1768, Soro. 

13. The Landna'mabok is an account of the most remarkable events connected 
with the first settlement of Iceland, its revolutions, and the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. This history commences in the 9th, and extends to the 12th century. It 
was begun by Are Frodi, and continued by other hands. Are Frodi was bom in 
Iceland in 1067; he was the friend and fellow-student of SsBmund. His work is 
remarkable as being the earliest historical composition written in the Old Danish or 
northern tongue, which still remains the living language of Iceland. Only a few 
fragments of his works are remaining, which have been published under the title of 
SehedisX and Lafuinamab6k.§ 

14. The Saoas are very numerous. These were popular narratives, 
recording the lives of kings, Chieftains, and noble families. To aid the 
memory of the Saga-mart or Story-teller y he contrived to introduce the 
most striking metrical passages from the poems of the Skalds. 

15. Under the well-directed patronage of The Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen y the following works have appeared. || 

FoRNMANNA SogttT, vol. i ^xL ; Oldnordiske Sagaer, vol. i. — ^xi. ; Scripta His- 

torica Islandoruin, vol. i. — vu. containing — of the historical Sagas, recording events 
out of Iceland — ^the history of the Norwegian kings from Olaf Tryggveuon to 
Magnus LagahtBtir, and of the Danish kings {Knytlingd) from Harald Blue-tooth to 
Canute YL, or the period between the middle of the 10th century, and the year 1274; 
In Icelandic, Danish, and Latin. 



16. I'slendInga Sogub, vol. i. ii. containing—^ the historical Sagas, recording 
events in Iceland itself— Are Frodfs Scheda^ Landnamabok,^ and Hei^ktrviga-, Ljos- 
vetninga, SvarfdtBla-, VaUnaljots-, Vemundarok Vtga-Skdtu, and Viga-GUtms Sagas, 
in Icelandic. 

17. The following works are edited by the learned Secretary of the Society, 
Professor Rafn : — Fcereyinga Saga, or the history of the inhabitants of the Farroes ; 
in Icelandic, the Farroe dialect, and Danish, and with a map of the islands. 

18. Fornaldar Sligur NorManda, vol. i — iii. ; Nordishe Fortids Sagaer, vol. 
i iU., being a complete edition of the mytho-historical Sagas, recording events in 

* Rask's A.-S. Gr. by Thorpe, pref. p. iv. note 1. 

t Rask's A.-S. Gr. by Thorpe, pref. p. iv. note 2. K6ngr a kingi skuggsia a mirror, 
apeculum, 

X Are Frodi's Schedffi were published by C. Wormius, Oxford, 1716 ; by A. Bussieus, 
Copenhagen, 1788; but most correctly by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen in Itlendinga S'ogw, vol. i. 

§ Wheaton's Northmen, p. 59, 99. Miiller, Saga bibliothek, i. p. 84. Scheda Ara Prestz 
Frdda urn Ptland, was published in 4to. pp. 26, Sk&lbolt, 1688; Sagan Lasidndma, in ito. 
pp. 182, SkAlhoIt, 1688. Again with a Latin version, index, &c. under the tide Islands Land- 
ndmabdk, 4to. pp. 510, Copenhagen, 1774; and in Islendinga Sogur, vol. i. See § 16. 

jl See Annual Report for 1834. 

^ See § 13 for the particulars of this work. 



8CANDINAVUN — OLD DANISH. 5 

the north, assignable to the period anterior to the colonization of Iceland, or the era 
of authentic history ; in Icelandic and Danish. 

19. K&a'kuma'l, sive Epicedium Ragnaris Lodbroci,* or Ode on the heroic deeds 
and death of the Danish king, Ragnar Lodbrok, in England ; Id Icelandic, Danish, 
Latin, and French. This Krahtmalia by some called Lo^broharhnHu, or the Death- 
song of Ragnar Lodbrok, who is said to have reigned in Denmark and Sweden in the 
latter part of the 8th century.f RagnsET invaded Northumbria, and was opposed by 
Ella, king of Deira. This fact ascertains the date of the event, as Ella usurped the 
Northumbrian crown in 862, and perished in 867. Ragnar was taken prisoner, and 
Ella ordered him to be cast into a dungeon, where he might perish by venomous 
snakes.^ This song is sometimes quoted as the composition of Ragnar.§ It is 
probable that the first twenty-three verses constituted the war-song of Ragnar and 
his followers. The remaining six strophes may have been composed after the king's 
death by his queen Aslaga, or Kraka, ^or by some of the contemporary or later 
skalds. I This song celebrates the fifty-one depredations of Ragnar in various coun-c 
tries. The death of Ragnar is not only important in an historical point of view, 
causing his sons Halfden, Ingwar, and Ubbo to undertake an invasion which destroyed 
the Octarchy of England, and, for a time, dethroned Alfred ; but if the song were 
composed by him or in his time, it will serve as a very early specimen of the Scan- 
dinavian language.^ 

20. From the Old Danish (Danska tiingd) or Scandinavian {Norrcend), 
spring those languages and dialects which are spoken from the coasts of 
Greenland to those of Finland^ from the Frozen Ocean to the Eider.** 
This Old Danish was, in its purest state^ carried into Iceland by the first 
Norwegian refugees in the 9th century. Hence the Icelandic is the same 
language as the Old Danish^ and the Icelanders^ from tlieir insular and 
high northern locality, have retained the Old Danish in such purity and 
with such slight variations, that it may still be considered the living 
language of Iceland. There is so little difierence between the present 
writing and the most ancient records, that modem Icelandic scholars can 
read the oldest documents with the greatest facility. 

• It was first printed in 4to. at CoDenbagen, 1686, in the work of Okau Wormmt, in his Aufrfr 
MM Damca Uteratura aniiquissima, Tiugo Gothica dicta. It was afterwards printed six times 
more by different persons in various forms before it appeared in the original, with an English 
translation, entitled " Five pieces ofRunio Poetry trtaulatedjrom the Icelandic language," London, 
Svo. 1763. These pieces were translated by Dr. Thomas Percy, bishop of Dromore, and 
inserted at the end of the 2nd vol. of his translation of Mallef s Northern Antiquities. The 
fifteenth time of its appearance was in 12mo. with the title oiLodbrokat-Omda; or, the Death- 
eong of Lodhroc, with a free English trtmslation, an Itlando- Latino glossary, and explanatory notes, 
by James Johnstone, printed [at Copenhagen by Au^, Ferd. Steen'] 1782. The twenty-seTenth 
form in which this celebrated song has appeared is the most splendid and complete. Thia is 
by far the best edition; followed by a Latin and French translation, and a complete critical 
apparatus, with a minute account of every edition, and a facsimile of the first page of a manu- 
script found in the Royal Museum, Copenhagen, 1821. The tide of this work is "Krdkumdl, 
sive Epicedium Regnaris Lodbroci Regis Z)a»ke."— Vide Fomaldar Sogur NoriSrlandi, i. p. 805 ; 
Nordiske Fortids Sagaer, i. p. 282. 

t Wheaton's HisL of Northmen, p. 150. 

t Turner's Hist of A.-S. bk. iv. ch. iii. Langb. 277. 

I Ashy, Wormius, Bartholin, Stephanius, &c. ; Turner, bk. iv. ch. iiL note 87. 

|] Wheaton's Hist of Northmen, p. 158. 

^ See the specimen, § 25. 

** Rask's Gr. of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, translated into English by Thorpe, p. 42. 



G SCANDINAVIAN — DANISH LONG BBFORE A.D. 645. 

Specimens of Old Danish and its dialects^ from the earliest age to 

the present time. 

21. A specimen of Old Danish composed by Starkad the Old, whose 
verses are supposed to be the most ancient of all the specimens of the 
Danska Tiinga that are still extant, but the precise age of which is not 
ascertained,* though it was long before a.d. 645. 

OLD DANISH. UODEEN DANISH. 

pann hefi ek manna Ham bar jeg blaiidt Mend 

mennskra fundit af Menneske-Uerkomst, 

bring heyjanda blandt Stridsmsnd fundet 

hrammastan at afli. staerkest af Rrasfter. 

LITSAAL ENOUSH. 

Him have I among men among warriors, found 

of the human race,t the strongest of body« 

22. A specimen of Old Danish, composed at so remote a period in 
heathen times, that it is impossible now to ascertain its age. It is from 
the Poetic Edda. 

The first verse of the Voliuspa,t 

OLD DANISH. IfODESN DANISH. 

H1j6|'8 bii' ek allar Lytter til min Tale, 

helgar kindir, alle hellige Vssener, 

meiri ok minni storre og mindre 

mogu Heim)>a]]ar ; af Heimdals Slsegt ; 

vildo*at ek Yalfof'ur jeg vil fortsUe 

vel framteljak, Valfaders Bedrifter 

fornspjoll fira, Mseuds gamle Sagn, 

)>au ek fremst of-nam. de forste jeg Isrte. 

Finn Magmtsen, p. 31. 

LATIN. 

Sileutium rogo omnia Velim cslestis patris 

Sacra entia; Facinora enarrare, 

Majores et minores Antiquos hominum sermones, 

Posteros Heimdalli. Quos primos recordor. 

23. A specimen of Old Danish, composed probably during the former 
part of the 7th century, being the beginning of the Bjarka-mdl hinfornu, 
so called after Bddvar Bjarke, one of king Rolf Krake's warriors, a song 
sung before a battle. § 

* Halfdani Einari Hist. lit IilaDdise, p. 49. This specimen is fin>m the Snorra Edda 4sami 
Skdidu, edited by Rask, p. Sll, 812. ' 

t i.e. not of the Aser race. 

X From the Edda Samundar hint FrdiSa ex recensione E. C. Rask, Holmite, 1818, p. 1. 
See the edition of* the same, at the expense of the Arua-Magnsean Commissioners by Prof. 
Finn Magnusen, as also his modern Danish version of it, under the title of Den aeldrt Edda, 
voL i. p. 81. 

i Published by Professor Rafii in the Fomaldar Sogur Nor^rlanda, toI. i. p. 110. See his 
modern Danish version in the Norditke Foriid* Sa^aer, vol. i. p. 103. This ancient song was 
sung at dawn of the day of the great battle of Stiklestad, a.d. 1030, in which king St. Olaf 
fell ; vide Fornntanna Sogur, vol. v. p. 69, 60, and the Latin version by 8. Egilsson in the 
Scripta hittorica Ulandorum^ vol. v. p. 64. 



SCANDiNAVIAN-^OLD DANISH^ A.D. 770. 



OLD DANISH. 

Dagr er uppkominti, 
dynja hana QaiSrar, 
xnal er yilindgam 
at vinna erfiisi ; 
vaki ok s vaki 
vina-hofu^, 
allir hinlr leztu 
Adels ofainnar. 

Hit hinn har^greipi, 
Hrdlfr 8Ki6tandi, 
8ettg6^ir menn, 
>eir er ekki fl^a I 
velgat y^r at vini 
n^ at vifls riinuni, 
heldr vek ek y^r at horKum 
HUdar leiki. 



Dies exortus est, 
pennie galli strepunt, 
tempus est, ut servi 

opus incipiant ; 
vigilent, semper vigilent 

amicorum capita, 
pnestantissimi quique 

Adilsis comites. 



LATIN. 



MODBBN DANISH. 

Solen er oprunden, 
ryste Hanens FjsMlre, 
Tid er nu for Drenge 
til Daad at gange ; 
vaager, stedse vaager, 
Venner kjsre, 
aUe I ypperste 
Adils Hofsinder. 

Har hin haardfore, 
Rolf den Skytte, 
stgode Msnd, som 
Flugt ei Igeiide I 
eder jeg vaskker ei til Viin, 
ikke tQ Kvinders Tale, 
men jeg eder til Hildes 
haarde L^ nu vaekker. 



Har, manu fortis, 
Rolvus jaculator, 
genere pnestantes viri, 
qui non fugiunt I 
Ad vina vos non excito, 
neque ad puellarum colloquia, 
sed excito vos ad durum 
Bellonas ludum. 



24. A specimen of Old Danish of about the year 770, cut in Runic 
characters in a flat rock at Runamo^ in the parish of Hoby in Bleking^ 
now a province of Sweden, but formerly of Denmark^ as interpreted by 
Professor Finn Magnusen.* 



OLD DANISH. 

Hultekinn riki nam, 
Gar^r in hi6, 
Uli eit gaf .... 
^^ 0>in riinar ! 
Hringr^ 



MODERN ICELANDIC. 

HOdikinn r{ki nam, 
GarfSr inn hj6, 
Oli eiiS gaf . . . . 
vigi O'^inn riinar I 
Hrlngr f^ 



• The Danish king Valdemar the First, sent, probably at the suggestion of the historian 
Sazo Grammaticus, some indiTiduals skilled in Runes to Bleking, between the years 11 £7 
and 1182, with the view of having this inscription deciphered. His emissaries, however, 
fiiiled to accomplish the object of their minion. Subsequently, and especially during the last 
century or two, the attempt from time to time was renewed under the auspices of some of the 
most learned men of the oay, but their endeavours led to no more satisfiictoiy results. It was 
reserved for the great Archaeologist and Runologist FumMagnuten, after a personal infection 
of the inscription on the s|>ot, to interpret it in its entire state in May 1834, and to determine 
the form of verse (the ancient Fomjfr^ifUag) in which it was written. Professor Magnusen's 
remarks upon this subject are inserted in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, Nordisk Tid*tkr\ft for OWcyndighMd, vol. ii. p. 276—804; and in HUtoHseh-JiUi' 
quaruche MittheilungeHf herausgegeben von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft fur Nordische Alter- 
thumskunde, Kopenhagen, 1885, pp. 109 — 117. In p. Ill of the latter work, it is recorded 
that Professor Finn Magnusen for more than ten months tried in vain to decipher the 
inscription. On the 22nd of May, 1884, by attempting to read from right to left, he 
immediately succeeded in deciphering the first three words, and in less than two hours he 
explained the whole inscription. 
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SCANDINAVIAN — OLD DANISH, A.D. 863. 



faUamold! .... 
Alfar, astagoS 
01a(fjSi)j 
0>in ok Frd 
ok A'sakun 
far! (fan) 
fiandum varum, 
unni Haraldi 
flerin sigr I 

MODERN DANISH. 

Hildekind modtog Riget, 
Gard indhug (Ruuerne), 
OleaflagdeEd .... 
Odin vie Runeme ! 

« 

Gid Ring faae 
Fald paa Muld I 
Alfer Elskovsguder 
01e(for1ade)I 
Odin og Freg 
og Asers Slsgt 
ddeUegge (bdehegge) 
vore Fjender, 
unde Harold 
fuldstsendig Seier ! 



faU & mold I 
Aliar, A'stagoS 
Ola Qai (hati) 
O'ISinn, og Frey 
og A'sakyn 
fari, f ari 
fjandum vorum, 
unni Haraldi 
srinn sigr ! 

ENGLISH. 

Hildekinn received the kingdom, 

Gard hewed out (these characters), 

Ole took the oath .... 

Odin consecrate these Runes 1 

May Ring get 

a faU on the mould ; 

Elves, gods of love, 

Ole hate ! 

0dm and Frey 

and the Aser-race 

destroy (destroy) 

our enemies, 

grant to Harald 

a great victory I 



25. A specimen of Old Danish from Kr^kum^, or the Death-song of 
Ragnar Lodbrok,* probably composed between a.d. 862 and 867. 



OLD DANISH. 

Hjuggu v^r me^ hjorvi I 
horS kom hriiS i skjoldu, 
n&r f^ll niiSr til jartSar 
a Nor^imhralandi ; 
varat um eina 6ttu 
oldum >orf at fr$ja 
Hildar leik, f^ar er hvassir 
hj^mstofh bitu skj6inar ; 
bo^mina sa ek bresta, 
brIL M fira lifi. 

£3r6htmii Sir. 14. 

LITERAL LATIN. 

Percussimus nos cum gladio 

Dura venit procella in scuta, 

cadaver cecidit deoraum ad terram 

in Northumbria terrl. 

Non erat, tempore matutino, 

viris opus, ciere. 

Ad Bellome ludum ibi anhelant, 

gales fulcrum mordebant fulgores, 

peltas lunatas vidi ego confractas, 

invertit ideo virorum vifca. 



MODERN DANISH. 

Svunge vi med Svsrdet ! 
stormede Regn mod Skjolde, 
Lig i Nordhumberland da 
laae paa Jorden strdede ; 
man ei nOdtes den Moigen 
lliaend til Strid at egge, 
der hvor skarpe Kaarder 
skare IQelmens Flade ; 
Kampmaaner saae j^ kldves, 
Rcempeme misted Livet. 

Rafn, p. 13. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

We hewed with swords t 

Hard came the storm on our shields, 

dead they fell down on the earth, 

in Northumberland. 

None, on that morning, 

needed men to incite. 

For Bellona's sharp sport, 

the glittering sword split the steel-capt skull, 

the moon-round shield saw I broken, 

and thus men's lives were lost. 



• See § 19. 



SCANDINAVIAN — OLD DANISH^ FROM A.D. 900 — 1150. 9 

26. A specimeD of Old Danish of the lOth century^ being the Runic 
inscriptions at Jellinge in Jutland^ on the tumulus of king Gorm the Old, 
and his consort Thyre, as interpreted by Professor Finn Magnusen. 

OLD DANISH. MODERN ICELANDIC. 

Gurmr kunugr gerfyi kubl ]>usi eft purvi Gormr kon^ngr geriSi kumbl )>essi eftir 

kunu sina Danmarkar-but. pyri konu sina Danmarkarbot. 

Haraldr kunugr ba\> giorva kubl ^osi eft Haraldr konungr ba^ gjorva kumbl \>essi 

gumf fsLpuT sin dk eft piurvi inu)>ur sina ; eftir Gorm feiSur sinn og eftir pyri, m6iSur 

sa Haraldr ies van Danmdrk ala ok Nur- sina ; sa Haraldr, er (es) vann Danmdrk 

vieg dk t6k kristno. alia og Norveg ok t6k kristni. 

MODBEN DANISH. LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Kong Gorm gjorde denne Hoi efter sin King Gorm raised this barrow after (in 
Kone Thyre Danmarks-Bod. memory of) his queen Thyre Danmarks. 

bod (the improver of Denmark). 
Kong Harald bad (bod) gjore denne Hoi King Harald bade make this barrow for 
efter Gorm, sin Fader 'og efter Thyre sin his father Gorm and his mother Thyre, the 
Moder; den Harald som vandt al Dan- same Harald who conquered all Denmark 
inarkogNorge,ogantogChristendommen. and Norway, and embraced Christianity. 
Andguariske Annaler, vol. iv. p 110 — 112. 

27. A specimen of Old Danish or Icelandic of the former part of the 
1 1th century, from Ottar Svarte's ode on king St Olaf. 

OLD DANISH OR ICELANDIC. MODERN DANISH. 

Komtu i land ok lendir, Landbeskytter ! du atter 

ladvor^r ! A«alraSi, Adelraad til sit Rige 

i>in naut rekka reynir forte, sligt dig Folkets 

Tiki efldr at sliku ; Z maegtige Fyrste skijlder ; 

harlSr var fundr, si er feru^ haardt var Slaget, da Edmunds 

.^ fri&land/i vit ni^ja Arving du indsatte 

x^lS settstudill aSan i det fredede Rige, 

Eatmundar >ar grundu. for behersket af Slaegten. 

LATIN. 

Terne custos, valens potenfia! Durus erat conflictus, quo 

Venisti in terram, et Adalradum nepotem Jatmundi paoato 

in regnum restituisti ; tua ope reddidisti regno ; huic terras 

est usus hac in re virorura amicus. avita proles imperaverat antea.* 

28. A specimen of Old Danish or Icelandic, written before 1150, 
according to the opinion of Professor Rafh.f 

OLD DANISH OR ICELANDIC. MODERN FERROE DIALECT. 

MaSr er nefndr Grimr kamban, hann Ajn Mavur hr nevndur Grujmur Kam- 

byg^i fyrstr Faereyjar a dogum Haralds ban, ban fowr flstur at biggja Foijar, men! 

Iiins harfSeigra ; K fly^u fyrir bans ofiiki Haraldur hin hSrfagri var I Dovun; ta 

Qoldi manna, settust sumlr i Fsereyjum, flujddi firi Owdomi hansara mengur Ma- 

ok bygiSu fyar, en sumir leituiSu til annarra vur ; summir settu se uj Foijun og bigdu 

eyiSilanda. bar, men summir lajtavu til annur Ojulond, 

* Fommanna Sogur, vol. iv. p. 50, and vol. xi. p. 185; Oldnordiske Sagaer, vol. iv. p. 47, 
and vol. xi. p. 164; Scripta historica Islandoruni, vol. iv. p. 49. 

t See Fsreyfnga Saga, p. 1. Improperly, by a pleonasm, called Ferroe Islands, — Islands 
being unnecessary, as Ferroe is derived from fan* or faar, c a sheep, ovis ; o, c. an island, 
insula, pi. oer islands, insulse; Fsroerne or Faar-ber Offium intulaf in Danish commonly 
called the Faeroer. 

C 
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SCANDINAVIAN-— OLD DANISH, FROM A.D. 1200 — 1290. 



UTBBAL BNOLI8H. 

A man named Grim Kamban cultivated 
first the Ffler islands in the time of Harald 
the fair-haired; then (when) many fled 
from his tyranny, some settled on the Fsr 
islands, and built houses, and some sought 
for other uncultivated lands. 



MODERN DANISH. 

Grim Kamban hed en Mand ; ban be- 
byggede forst Fsroerne i Harald Haarfa- 
gers Dage. Der vare den Gang mange, som 
flyede for Kongens Her-skesyge, af hvilke 
nogle nedsatte sig paa Ffleroeme, og toge 
sig der Bopael, men nogle sogte til andre 
ode Lande. 



29. A specimen of Icelandic, written about a.d. 1200, from Snorre's 
Edda. 

ICELANDIC. 

Almittigr guS skapa^i i upphafi himin ok jord ok alia \>a, luti er |yeim fylgja, ok 
siSarst menn tv&, er ettir em frfi komnar, Adam ok Evo, ok Qolga^ist |>eirra kynsloS, 
ok dreiHSist um heim allan. £n er fram liiSu stundir, l^a ^afnaSist mannfolkid, voni 
sumir g6^ir ok r^tt-triia&ir, en miklu fleiri snerust \>a eptur gimdum heimsins, ok 
(iraektu guSs bo^or^. — Snorra-Edda^ Rash, Stochholniy 1818, p. 1. 

MODERN DANISH. 

Den almaegtige Gud skabte i Begyndelsen Himlen og Jorden og alle de Ting som 
dertil bore, og tilsidst to Mennesker, fra hvem Slaegter nedstamme, Adam og Eva, og 
deres Stamme formerede sig, og udbredtes over hele Verden. Men da Tideme lede 
frem, blev Menneskeskegten ulig, nogle vare gode og rettroende, men langt flere 
vendte sig efter Yerdens Begjerligheder, og forsomte Guds Bud. 

LITERAL ENGLISH. 

The Almighty God created, in the beginning, heaven and earth, and all the things 
which thereto belong, and at last, men from whom families sprung forth, Adam and 
Eve, and their race increased themselves and spread over aU the world. But as time 
passed \led) on, the race of men became different (urdihe), some were good and right 
believing, but far more turned themselves to (after) the desires (lusts) of the world, 
and neglected God's commandment. 

30. A specimen of Old Danish or Icelandic, as written towards the 
close of the I3th century, but dating from an earlier period^ the year 
a D. 1117, being an extract from the ancient Icelandic Law-book, entitled 
the Gr^g^ {The Gray-goose),* 

OLD DANISH OR ICELANDIC. LATIN. 

Ef utlendir menn ver)>a vegnir i landi Si exteri, Dani, Sveii, vel Norvegi e 

h^r, dansku: epr sonskir e^r norronir, or tribus illorum regum imperils, quas lingva 

>eirra konga veldi III. er var tdnga er, nostra utuntur, oriundi his in terris inter- 

>ar eigo frsndr peim par sakir, ef )>eir fecti fuerint, csesi propinqui si adfuerint 

em dt h^r, en af oUum tiingum o)>rum enn actionem caedis suscipere liceat. Sedalia 

af danskri tdngo, \>i 6. engi maf'r h^r vig- quam Danica lingva utentium nemo pro- 

sok at sokja af frsndsemis sokum, nema pinquitatisnoinlne,c»discau8amhicagendi 

fa^ir ei'r sonr ef^r br6)>ir, oc )>vi at eino juregaudeat,nisipater,filiusvelfrater,iique 

)>eir, ef lyeir hbf^o h^r a)>r vi)>kennzt. tantummodo, si hie antea noti fuerint. 

* See IRn foma fogbdk rtlendinga $€m n^Ut Grdgds, Codex juris Islandorum antiquis- 
sioiua qui nominatur Gr&gte, Hafnise, 1829, at the expenac of the Arna-Magnsean Cominia- 
^8i•ner8, Part II. p. 71, 7£ 



SCANDINAVUN— OLD DANISH, FROM A.D. 1397 — 1589. 11 

31. Old Daniah before the Calmar Union in a.d. 1397. 

OLD DANISH. ICBLAHDIC. 

Sattor war r»t thcnne .... tvem win- SeCtr var r^ttr )>e88i tveim vetrum oc 
tnim oc hem ukum, sidaen Rd war wnnin fimm vikuin, si^an Ro var unnin til Cris- 
til Cristend6m8 af Waldemar kunungi, ttnd6ins af Yaldimar konCingi, oc logt til 
oc laght til Sjilanzs bi8Cop6d6m(s) af Wal- Sj£anz biskupsdoms af Valdimari koniingi 
demare kunungi oc Alexander paue. oc Alezandri p^ua. 

ReMsAngh'Sazon Gr. Pref. p. zxii. 

BNOLISB. 

Set was this law, two winters and five weeks ; since peace was bestowed on Chris- 
tianity by Waldemar the king, and a law made for Sjalans bishoprick by Waldemar 
the king, and Alexander the pope. 

32. DanUh in IA33. 

DANISH. BNGLISH. 

Wii Erick meth guths nathe Danmarks, We Erick, by God*s grace, kmg of Den- 

Sueighes, Norghes-konmg gore witeilikt mark, Sweden, Norway, make known to 

alle the, thette breff see eller hdre, at wl aU, who see or hear this letter, that we by 

af vor serdelis Nadhe for Hr Erick Niels- our peculiar grace for Mr. Erick NidsdnSt 

sdns wor elschelike tro mans oc radhs bon our beloved faithful man and counsellor, 

sculd sva oc for troscap oc willich tieniste praying, and for fidelity and willing ser- 

unne oc giue hanum . . . friihet oc frelsse vices, have conferred and g^ven him . . . 

med suadane wq>en . • . som her vnder libertyandfranchisement with such coat of 

nedhen vtmaledh sta . . . arms as here under beneath painted stand. 

Datum 1433. Given 1433. 
Rash's Angh'Saxon Gr. Pref, p. xxi. 

33. Old Danish, from a MS. of Homilies, or meditations, belonging to 
the Royal Swedish Historiographer of Halleuberg. It is without date, 
but appears to be about a.d. 1450. 

DANISH. SN0LI8H. 

Ther aefither drogh Nichodemus then Hereafter drew Nichodemus tl^ other 
annen spiger pa vinstras handh, oc fsk ban nail from the left handj and gave it in the 
sammeledes lohannes. Sidhen foor Ni- ^ same manner to John. Afterwards Nicho- 
chodemus nether, oc foor op at ien liden demus went nearer, and went upon the 
stige, och togh spigene af fbdsrns, msHiaBn small steps, and drew the nails from the 
iosep hiolt pa ligommst. feet, while Joseph held the corpse. 

Rask's Anglo-Saxon Gr, Pref, p. xviii. 

34. A few examples of Danish are given from the Scriptures, to faci- 
litate the comparison, and thus^shew the connexion of this tongue with 
those of Teutonic origin. The first example is from the J)anish Epistles 
and Gospels, Leipsic, Idld, fol. 

Mk. iv. 3, 6.— .En mand gick wd ath saa sin Saed. Som h& saade da fait somt aff 
korned boss vegn. Oc det blefif traad bort oc sompt der aff ode fuglene i vsred. 

35. Bible, Copeftheigeny 1589, foL 

Mk. iv. 3, 4.— Horer til! See, der gick en Ssmand ud ad saa. Oc det skedc, 
i det hand saade, at noget fait boss Veyen : Da kommc Fulene under Himmelen oc 
ode det. 
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SCANDINAVIAN — OLD DANISH^ FROM A. D. 1647— 1775* 



36. Bible, 1647, 8vo. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4 Horer til; See, der gik en Ssdemand ud at saae. Og det skede 

i det hand saaede, at noget faldt hos Vejen ; og der komme Himmelens Fii^le og 
aaede det op. 

37. New Testament, Copen/iagen, 1717, 8vo. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4 Horer (til) : see, en Saedemand gik ut at saae. Og det skede, i det 

hand saade, at noget ftddt hos Veyen, og Himmelens Fugle kom og aad det op. 

38. New Testament, London, 1827, 8vo, 

Mk. iv. 3, 4..-^Hdrer til ; see, en Ssedemand gik ud at saae. Og det skede, i det 
han saaede, at noget faldt ved Veien, og Himmelens Fugle kom, og aad det ojt- 

39. As a specimen of the present Danish, a better cannot be selected 
than the following National Song, which is to the Danes what '* God save 
the King" is to the English. It was written by Johannes Evald, a poet 
who flourished in the latter part of the last century. (Bom 1743, died 
1781).» 



Kong Christian stod ved hdien Mast 

I Rog og Damp. 
Hans Verge hamrede saa fast, 
At Gothens Hielm og Hieme brast. 
Da sank hver fiendtligt Spell og Mast 

I Rbg og Damp. 
Flye, skreg de, flye, hvad flygte kan ! 
Hvo staaer for Danmarks Christian 

IKamp? 

Niels Juel gav Agt paa Stormens Brag : 

Nu er det Tid I 
Han heisede det rode Flag, 
Og slog paa Fienden Slag i Slag. 
Da skreg de hdit blant Stormens Brag : 

Nu er det Tid ! 
Flye, skreg de, hver, som veed et Skinl ! 
Hvo kan bestaae for Danmarks Juel 

I strid ? 

O Nordhav, Glimt, af Vessel brod 

Din mbrke Skye : 
Da tyede Kemper til dit Skiod ; 
Thi med ham lynte Skraek og Dod ; 
Fra Vallen hortes Vraal, som brod 

Din Skye: 
Fra Danraark lyner Tordenskiold ; 
Hver give sig i Himlens Void, 

Og flye ! 



Kfaig Christian stood by the lofty mast 

In mist and smoke. 
His sword was hammering so fast. 
Through Gothic helm and brain it passed. 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast 

In mist and smoke. 
Fly, shouted they, fly, he who can ! 
Who braves of Denmark's Christian 

The stroke ? 

Niels Juel gave heed to the tempest's roar ; 

Now is the hour I 
He hoisted his blood-red flag once more. 
And smote the foe of the Dane full sore.f 
And shouted loud through the tempest's 
roar: 

Now is the hour ! 
Fly, shouted they, for shelter fly ! 
Of Denmark's Juel who can defy 

The power ? 

North Sea ! a glimpse of Wessel rent 

Thy murky sky I 
Then champions to thine arms were sent ; 
Terror and death glared where he went; 
From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 

Thy murky sky ! 
From Denmark thunders Tordenskiol' ; 
Let each to heaven commend his soul, 

And fly I 



« For this piece and the translation, I am indebted to my friend, H. W. Longfellow, Esq. 
M.A. Professor of Belles Lettres in Harvard University, Cambridge, America, Nov. 1835. 

t " And smote upon the foe full sore." 



SCANDINAVIAN — ICELANDIC AND SWEDISH. 13 

Du Danakes Vei til Roes og Magt, Path of the Dane to fame and might, 

Sortladne Hav ! Dark-rolUng wave I 

Modtag din Ven» som uforsagt Receive thy friend, who scorning flight 

Tor mode Faren med Foragt, Goes to meet danger with despite, 

Saa stolt, som du, mod Stormens Magt, Proudly as thou meetest the tempest's 

might, 
Sortladne Hav ! Dark-rolling wave ! 

Og rask igiennem Larm og Spil, And amid pleasures and alarms 

Og Kamp og Seier foer mig til And war and victory, be thine arms 
Min Grav I My grave I 

40. The Icelandic^ here called Norrteni. For facility of comparison, 

a few extracts are given from the Icelandic Scriptures. Nach : Tbetta 

er hid nye Testament Jesu Christi, &c. utiogd a Norraeni, &c. or The 

New Testament in tlie NorrcBnn, northern, Old Danish, or Icelandic 

tongue, 8vo. 1539. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Og i sine predikan, tha sagdi han til thra. Heyre thier, siaet ! ein 
sadsagdare gieck vt at saa. Tliad vard tha han sadi, at sumt fiell vtan hia v^inum, og 
tha komu fugUr loptzins og atu thad vpp. 

41. Biblia thad er, oil Heildg Rituing vtl6gd a Norraenu, med for- 
malum Mart. Lutheri, Prentad a Holum, af lone lonas Syne, fol. 1584, 
or The Bible, in Norse or Icelandic, after the version of Luther. Bible, 
Stockholm, 1584, foL 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Og i sine Predikan, tha sagde han til thra, Heyre thier. Sia : Eim 
saadsasdare gieck ut at sa. Og tliad vard tha han sade, at sumt fiell utan hia veigenum, 
og thar komu fugkr Lopiams og aatu thad vpp. 

42. Stiemhelm's Gospels of Ulphilas, inMoes., IceL, Swed,, Oer., and 
Latin, 4to. Stockholm, 1671.* 

Mk. iv. 8, 4.— Heyred til. Sia, dm Sadmadur gieck ut ad saa. Og thad vard i 
thui han saade, ad sumt fiell utann hia Veigenum ; og tha komu Fugkr under Him- 
nenum, og aatu thad upp. 

43. Old Swedish can scarcely be distinguished from Danish ; and Nor- 
wegian has been, from the earliest times on record, and is now, identical 
with Danish; but as more modem Swedish differs a little from the Danish, 
a few specimens may be desirable. 

44. A specimen of Swedish from a document issued by king Magnus 
Sm^k in 1354. 

SWEDISH. ENGLISH. 

Wi magnus, med guds nadh Sverikis We Magnus, by the grace of God, king 

konung, norghis oc skane, wiHom at thet of Sweden, Norway, and Scania, will that 

seal allom mannom witerlikt wara, at wi it shall be known to all men that we by 

aff wara ser delis nadh hafwm vnt bergx- our peculiar grace have conceded to Bergx- 

mannomen a noreberge thsenns raet oc man (miner) of Noreberge the right and 

stadhga» som hsA aepter folger : fforst power as hereafter follows : first have we 

hafwm wi stat oc skipat, at tolfP skulu constituted and ordained, that twelve shall 

wara the som fore bergheno sculu standa be the sum, &c. 

oc thera rsst wsria oc fulfdlghia i allom 

lutoiQi &c. 

• Sec Gothic, § 11. 
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45. Swedish Bible, Upsal, 1541, fol. 

Mk. iv. 3, 4. — Horer til. Sij, en Sadhesman gick yth til at sla. Och hende sigh 
widh han sadde, foil somt widh wighen, bch foghlanar vnder himmelen komo, och ato 
thet vp. 

46. The Swedish, from the Gospels ofUlphilas, Stock/iolm,* 1671. 
Mk. iv. 8, 4. — Horer til; ay en Sadesman gik uth, til at saa. Och hende sigh wid 

han sadde, foil somt wid Wfigen, og Foghuma under Himmelen komo, och &to thet up. 

47. Bible, 8vo. London, 1828. 

Mk. iy. S, 4. — Horer til : Si, en Sadesman gick ut, til at s&. Och hande sig, wid han 
sadde, foil somt wid wagen, och foglame under himmelen kommo, och dto thet up. 

48. One of the most eminent of modern Swedish poets is Bishop Tegner . 
He took the story of Frithiof from one of the old Sagas, and under the title 
of Frithiors Saga, he has written in flowing verse a most interesting story 
of royal afiection. The following extract is from the Exile of Frithiof , in 
the original Swedish, in the Norwegian or Danish translation, and with 
a poetical version of the Rev. W. Strong. 

SWEDISH. DANISH. ENGLISH. 

Nu sol gir opp Nu Sol gaaer op The orb of day, 

bak fallens topp, Bs^ Fjeldets Top ; Now tints the spray ; 

och vinden Ijuder Landvinden lyder, From piping heights, 

fran land och bjuder Hver Vove byder The breeze invites 

hvar vag till dans Den op til Dands Each beam and wave, 

i moigonglans. I Morgenglands. To dance and lave. 

Pa boljans toppar Paa Boigetoppe O'er the gay group, 

Ellida hoppar Assted de hoppe Ellida's poop 

i frojd astad, Saa fro og glad. Bounds light along ; 

men Frithiof qvad. Men Frithjof qvad. To Frithiof s wilder song. 
Tegner, cant.xiv. p. 113. Foss, p. 135. Strang, p. 187. 

49. A fine passage from The Reconciliation, cannot be omitted : it is 
a description of Balder the good. 

SWEDISH. 

Frid var bans harski, harlek var bans blanka svard, 

och oskuld satt som dufva pa bans silfverbjelm. 

From lefde ban och larde, dog ban och forfit, 

och under fjerran palmer star bans graf i Ijus. 

Hans Vara, sags det, vandrar ifran dal till dal, 

forsmalter barda bjertan, lagger band i hand, 

och bygger fridens rike pa forsonad jord« — Tegner, p. 164. 

DANISH. 

Fred var bans Hsrraab, Kjerligbed bans blanke Svsrd, 

Og Uskyld sad som Due paa bans Solverbjehn. 

Fromt leved han og Isrte, ddde og tilgav, 

Og under Qerne Palmer staaer bans Grav i Lys. 

Hans Lsre, siges der, gaaer vidt fra Dal til Dal, 

Samsmelter baarde Hjerter, logger Haand i Haand, 

Og bygger Frcdens Rige paa forsonet Jord.— Jb£«, p. 194. 

* See §42, and Gothic, §11. 
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BN0U8H. 

His war-cry, peace, good-will : love was his two-edged sword ; 

Crest of his stiver helm, sat dove-like innocence ; 

Grace mark'd his life, his word : his death-sigh breath'd ' Forgive. ' 

In light 'neath distant palms, far pilgrims seek his tomb. 

*T]8 said his tidings walk, peace-shod from dale to dale. 

Melting the flinty heart, cementing man to man, 

Building of living stones, a temple to this God — Strang, p. 303. 

Dialect of Daiecarlia* 

50. The principal dialect f of Sweden is tlie Dalecarlian. The Dalcarls 
are spoken of as the Swedish Highlanders. Inhabiting that secluded region 
which stretches westward from the Silian Lake to the Alps of Norway, they 
have preserved comparatively unchanged the manners, customs, and lan- 
guage of their Gothic forefathers. 

"Here," says Serenius,^ "are the only remains in Sweden of the ancient Gothic 
stock, whereof the aspiration of the letters / and w bears witness upon their tongues, 
an infallible characteristic of the Moeso- Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Icelandic." In 
another place, speaking of the guttural or aspirated I, he says : " Germans and Danes 
cannot pronounce it, no more than the aspirated w ; for which reason this was a fatal 
letter three hundred years ago in these nations, when Engelbrect, a bom Dalcarl, set 
it up for a shibboleth, and whoever could not say Hivid he»t i Komgulffl was taken 
for a foreigner, because he could not aspirate the w, nor utter the guttural /."§ It is 
even asserted, that with their ancient customs and language the Dalcarls have preserved 
the use of the old Runic alphabet, although from feelings of religious superstition it 
was prohibited by Olaf Shatkonung at the beginning of the 11th century, and dis- 
continued in all other parts of Sweden. This is mentioned on the authority of 
I^man, who wrote in the first half of the last century. J 

51. The Dalecarlian dialect is spoken in its greatest purity in Elfdalen, 
Mora, and Orsa, parishes of East Dalecarlia. 

In West Dalecarlia it is mingled with the dialects of the Norwegian mountains, and 
bears the name of Mahlungs Skinnarmal. The peculiarities of this jaigon are these : 
— 1. Prefixing the letter o to all monosyllables which begin with a vowel, as vom for 
om if; vord for ord a toord, &c. 2. The transposition of syllables, as jasel for seQa 
to uU; lata for tak to speak, &c. Thus they say — 

Kan du lata tie korba, so kimi du lavi? 

Kan du tala t» baka, so miki du vila? 

Cantt thou speak backwards, as much as thou wilt f 

• Professor Longfellow, of Harvard University, Cambridg:e, America, who has recendy 
returned from Sweden, was so obliging as to draw up this notice of the Dalecarlian dialect, 
October, 1885. 

t Balbt and Malte Bnin make two great divisions in the Swedish. I. Swedish proper, spoken 
in the north and east; and II. Modem GothiCf used in Gothland to the south. — I. Swedish 
paoPER, subdivided into 1. The dialect of Upland, 2. Norland, 8. Eastern Dalecarlian, and 
4. the dialect of Finland. II. Modbrm Gothic, divided into 1. West Gothic, 2. East Gothic, 
8. Wemeland, 4. Smoland, and 5. Runs in Livonia. — Baibts AiUu, Table xiiL ; Malts Brun, 
bk. xcvL vol. vi. p. 109. 

X J* Serenius' English and Swedish Dictionary, 4to. Nykoping, 1757* Pref. p. iii. 

f Ibid. p. iu 

II Niisman (R. E.) Historiola Linguae Dalekarlicse, 4to. Upsaliae, 1733, p. 30, 
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52. The inhabitants of the town of SHrna^ on the borders of tlie Nor- 
wegian Alps in East Dalecarlia^ speak a mixed dialect of Dalecarlian and 
Norwegian ; and it is said^ that they understood the language spoken by 
certain Dutchmen, who were in the habit of visiting those mountains for 
the purpose of taking falcons, then used in hunting.* We are also told 
of a Dalecarlian boy who was taken by a Swedish ambassador to England, 
and who easily understood the language of the peasants of the northern 

counties, t 

53. The three branches of the Dalecarlian dialect, as spoken in Elf- 
dalen. Mora, and Orsa, differ from each other not only in the change of 
letters and the inflexion of words, but also in accent and pronunciation. 
Between those of Elfdalen and Mora the difference is not, however, very 
great. That of Orsa stands more apart, as may be seen by the following 
versions of the Lord's Prayer. 

54. Dialect of Elfdalen. 

Fad uoer, so ir i himbluma. 

Hielit ir daett nam. Tilkum dastt riki. 

Ski daenn uilja, so i himblum sa a jordi. 

Uott dagli brod gisef oss i dag. 

Og firilat OSS uorser skulldsr. 

Soss uir firilatum diom so i oss nod skilldug. 

Laed int uoss i nan jaelok fraestilsas 

Auta OS oss fr& uondu. Amen. 

55. Dialed of Mo^'a. 

Fad uaer so ir i himmelim. 

Haellit » deE^tt nam. Tilkum dett rikise. 

Ske dasnn uilli so i himmelim so k jordi. 

Uott dagli brod giaef hukss i dag. 

Firilat huftss hu&rasr skuUdur. 

Sos huir firilatum diom s& ae hu^ nk skilldA. 

Led int huftss i nkn uondan fraestilsae. 

Int' kt frsels hu&ss frit illu. Amen. 

56. Dialect of Orsa. 

Falla orn, sa ir i himblim. 
Hslgat usri daBtt nam. TUkaemi dstt rikia. 
Ski daeina uilju, b& i himblum sa k jordL 
Ort dagliga brod gia huftss i dag. 

o 

A farlftt huass oraer skulldaer, 

Skai sa ui faerlatum dsm huftss skilldugaer ir&. 

A inled huoss int i frasstilse. 

Msld fraels hnkss irk u&ndu. Amen. 

Norwegian, 

57. For several centuries, and especially since the Danish became 
a fixed and regular tongue, Norwegian has been identical with Danish. 

• Nasman, p. 12. f Ibid. p. 17. 
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This common dialect has perhaps been as much settled and polished by 
Norwegians as by natives of Denmark.* As there is this identity in the 
Danish and Norwegian, the copious examples of the Danska tunga pre- 
viously given, will serve also for the Norwegian, and will render further 
remarks unnecessary. 

Ferroe Dialed. 

58. A specimen of early Ferroe taken from Professor Rafn's Faereyinga 
Saga, Pref. p. iv. Thrand was one of the first inhabitants of Ferroe. 
Many religious verses are ascribed to him, and are still preserved by oral 
tradition among the inhabitants of the Ferroes. The following Creed, 
written down by a native Ferroe clergyman, Pastor SchrOter, now 
Emeritus, who translated the Gospel of St. Matthew,t will serve as an 
example of this dialect. 



FERROE DIALECT. 

Gjivnir eru Ajnglar gowir [af Gudi] 

Aj gengji e ajna udi, 

Ferun mujnun filgja 

Fim Guds Ajnglar ; 

Bye e firi mar Bon, 

Bera tajr ta [Bon] firi Kriste. 

Singje e SUmana sjej, 

Sar Gud til SSluna mujna ! 

MODERN f ERROE DIALECT. 

Gengji e ig ajna dt, 
fi^ra mar filgja, 
fim Guds Ajnglar, 
beri e Bon firi mar, 
Bon firi Krist, 
singji e Sllma sjej, 
sjl(ji Gud til Luta mujn ! 



LITERAL ENOLUH. 

Go I not alone out. 
Four me follow. 
Five God's angels, 
I pray a prayer for me, 
A prayer for Christ. 
I sing seven Psalms, 
God will see for my lot ! 



LITERAL ENGLISH. 

Good angels are given by God, 
I go not alone. 
My steps follow 
Five angels of God ; 
Pray I for me a prayer. 
They bear it to Christ. 
Sing I seven Psalms, 
Sees God for my soul ! 

OLD ICELANDIC. 

G^ngat ek einn fit, 
fi6rir m^r fylgja, 
fimm gu^s einglar ; 
her ek baen fyrir m^r, 
bsn fyrir Rristi, 
syng ek sElma q'o, 
sj&i guiS hluta minn ! 

Written about a.d. 1 150. 

MODERN DANISH. 

£ne jeg ei gaaer ud, 

fire mig folge, 

fem Guds Engle, 

Bon for mig jeg frembsrer 

Bon for Christus. 

sjv Salmer jeg synger, 

Sorge Gud for mit Bedste I 



« See § 42, and Rask'8 A.-S. Gr. by Mr. Thorpe, p. xvL 

t Evangelium St. Mattheussa 8 Fseroisk o Dansk, Randers, 1823—8. 



THE END. 
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We u« glad to im that, at last, the great dUBeolty wUeh lay in the way of a more general ttudy of the 
Anglo-Saxon language la cleared np by me appearance of a portable and naeAal Dictionary. At a very moderate 
price, and in a moat convenient fonn, it contains all that is requliite in fonner Dictionaries, and nearly twice 
as many words. We recommend it strongly." — Oentleman't Ma^xine, Jtilff 1838, p. 69 — 70. 

" The publication of this Dictionary ia likely to form an era in the study of AnglO'Bazaai. A book, which 
we venture to say will do more to advance the study of the Anglo-Saxon language, and consequently the foil 
and perfect understanding of our own, than any work whidi has yet appeared. A most laborious task— « volume, 
upon which we lay our hands with great respect. The long France fl^ves a sketch of idl the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian languages, with abundant iUnstrations. It Is Aill of very valuable learning, and shews great 
diligence, and patient, long, research. The ' Essentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar,' and the abstract of Rask 
and Grimm, afford the student all the knowledge of forms and infections, which he will need at the outset. 
For more thorough study of grammar, he may be reOemd to a former work of Dr. Bosworth'i, The BletnenU of 
Anglo-Stuson Chammar^ wW^ eopUnu nottti ^c. 8oo. London, 182S, and to Thorpe's Translation of Rask^ 
Orowtmar o/tta AmgloSaman Tongue, ^c. Sve. CopenMagtn, 1830."— ^orM Jsiarlean Jtsrfov, No. C, Jia/y, 1838, 
p. 9S. 

" Dr. Bosworth's qnalifieationa for the work were attained by the study of twenty years, seven of which have 
been occupied on the book before us. In speaking of the Preface, it would be impoMfble to find as much infor- 
mation of the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic tongues collected in as few pages. It deserves a separate consider- 
ation, and not the meagre and unsatislkctory notice which our limits compel us to give. We must refer our 
readers to the work itself. In parting with Dr. Bosworth, we cannot but express the delight i^ch we have Mt 
in the candour and sincerity with which his work has been conducted, and we r^oiee to perceive that the paltry 
pn^udices and supercilious spirit which have disgraced so many of his brother Sjuccmists of the present day, have 
not infected him. We hope that his contemporaries may see the error of their ways from the sbuplicity and 
candour of Dr. Bosworth.^— JV^mp York Review, No. VI., October, 1888, p. 874-5. 
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The substance of the English language, its vigorous root, its firm and massy stem, with its wide-spreading 

branches, are all Anglo-Saxon. Though its foliage has been varied and adorned by scions of Grecian, Reman, 

and Nonnan origin, our present EnfpJsh is 'completely Anglo-Saxon, in its whole idiom and construction.' 

The work now beibre us, rar the first time, lays Ailly open the source of our copious and powerful language. It 

is denominated an Ane^Saxon Dictionary, but it is, in iket, a Lexicon of early Eofl^ish ; for the celebrated 

v^ JBUric, one of the first and purest Anglo-Saxon writers, so styles his native tongue. In the preDioe to his trana- 

^ lation of the book of Genesis, he says : Thu bscde me awendan of Ledene on Englise tha b6e Ganesia— Mo« 

. haiett SM fo {wemd) tranefate, ftom Latin into Smgliek, the book of Qeneeis. If it be our reproach, that our 

most eminent literary men have been so much occupied in studying Latin and Greek, that they have scarcely 

deigned to east a glance at their own mother-toiwue, much less to examine the beauty of its structure, or its 

nervous power, Uie reproach la now removed ; ft>r here we have a work, whidi, while it contains the derivation 

and original meaning of all pure Anglo-Saxon words, proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the bones and 

sinews, the real strength and rigour of our good old English, is, like our being, our customs, and our free con- 

I - stitntion, entirely derived from our hardy and independent Anglo-Saxon forefothers. 

[. '( We give an exampleortwoof the use of Anglo-Saxon in the derivation of English words. Aooxh, aceren, 

SBcem, from sbc, ie an oak, ccm, com com, the com or fruit of the oak. — CHiLnnoon, cildhad, ihnn did 
le a child, had a condiiion, atote.— Kni«noM eyngdtes, from cyning, eyng • king, ddm power, jurisdiction, a 

kiuf^ejuriediction, or doattoton.— IsAAVn, eaa land, from ea voter, eaa of waier, UnA Jaad.— Nxxohboux, neah- 
*^ bur, neah naar, bnr a bower, dwMing, cme ssAo hoe a dwelUna iiMir.<— WiiABursss, wild-deor-nes, deor a beast, 

of a wUd beasfs AoMfailan.— The names of places are gonarauy descriptive of their site; thus, Evov has a low 

watery locally, ikom ss, ea $e^er, a rtoer, ton, tun a town, dwell^.^^Anwicm, Sandwic, firom sand saud, 

wio a dweUktg, stotfoti.— Hxtsx, hyth a port, hmeen, 

** This work is a necessary supplement to all our present English dictionaries, and ou|^t to be in the hands 

of every one who haa any pretensions to a thorough knowledge of the English language. Schootanaaters, and 

ng indeed all who wish to know the real signification of the words they daQy use, will here find a ready access to 

their original meaning."— ZMsrary OasuUe, Sept. 15, 1835, p. 580. 
lie* 

** Dr. Bosworth had long sinoe made proof of thorough competence to his present task by his two gramman, 

iO^ of irhidi the laxger Is rich almost to excess la pUlolcgioal illustration, and the lesser has obtained the appro- 

g bation of tha most fastidious eritie of our Ume. These publicaticau, and the extensive researdli of which they 



were evidently the result, had directed general attention to the same quarter aa that from which waa to be ex- 
pected the lonff-awaifced boon of an Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. We had lure ground of confidence, in our know- 
ledge of the nuui, hia philological and critical ability, hia unahrinking induatrr, hia honeat and diainterested 
purpose, that nothing would be nared to secure oompletenesa and oorrectneas. M or has he fkiled in execution ; 
these great obiecU have been fldrly attained in the volume which now lias open before us.— He has thoroughly 
invesUgated the wide field of philological inatruction which has of late years been so skilAiUv broken up by 
continental scholars, and especially by those of Germany; and he baa not been induced, by these higher and 
more extensive inquiries, to overlook those minor drcumstanoea of illustration and arrangement whi<m contri- 
bute so much to the usefulness of grammatical and lexicographical composition. The prolegomenary matter is 
highly valuable, and must have cost great paina before it could be reduced to Ita actual state of dose yet clear 
compression. The filiation of languages is exemplified in various forms of agreement and transition, and copious 
references are given to works of authority, where a more complete exposition aeemed desirable. All this is 
skilftilly conducted, and with entire mastery of the sul^ect. A work which supersedes all others of the kind, 
and which is not likely to be speedily supeneded.''—JleJsc«c£««MW, VoL xv.. No. VI., Deeembert 1888, p. 674-5. 

*' Dr. Bosworth has been long known to the public as an indefUigableand accurate scholar, and this Dictionary 
tallj answers our expectation. We have no hesitation In saying it is one of the most important worka which has 
Issued from the press for some time, and that the manner in which a very difficult task has been executed, cor- 
responds with its importance.— With die fodlities now afforded, and the encouragement held out, it is our anxious 
hope that Anglo-Saxon literature may form a prominent branch of education ; and that the rising generation, 
while they regard with reverence the monumental remaina of their ancestors, will be taught not to be forgetful 
of their language."— SWtwA Critic and Quarterly Theological Review. No. LI., July 1839, p. 145-« and 152. 

" Of this splendid and important work, it is difficult to convey an adequate idea. Its nature, as well as the 
extent and comprehensiveness of its design, will at once be perceived by its title ; and it is not too much to say 
that the execution is worthy of the design. All the radical words, and the most important derivatives, are 
iUuatreted by parallel terms from the kindred Gormanio, and other Northern dialects. In some instances, the 
words of the language are traced to their Oriental aources, the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit In an 
elaborate prefoce. the learned author haa supplied the student with a laige ftind of curious and Interesting facts, 
illustrative of the affinity and derivation of language, with q»ecimens of the various languages and dialects of 
the German and Scandinavian tribes and nations» both ancient and modem. Nor has he overlooked the different 
dialects of our own country, iritose present language is a direct descendant of the venereble Anglo-Saxon. It 
may, therefore, be easily admitted* tnat without tike knowledge of this latter tongue, the derivation and original 
import of English words— of four-fifths of our present langua^s— cannot possibly be ascertained. We recommend 
the present volume to the attention of all who are interested in the study of language, and the pursuits of general 
literature, as one of the moat important booka of raforenoe* with which the literary world haa for a long time 
been presented."— TA^ Cornwall Royal Gazette, Sept. 7tk, 1858. 

" We eamestlv recommend this work to the lovers and patrons of literature; in foct, no library ought to 
be without it. It merits not only national gratitude, but national patronage."— JVoMiiMfAaai Mercury, June 30, 
J 838, p. 206. 

" A work exhibiting the most industrious reaeareh, and extraordinary ability."— ^oMi^^Aaas Journal, JuneH, 
1838, p. 3. 

" An easy book of reference for all who wish to ascertain the derivation and original meaning of the great 
bulk of Enfl^h words, which are directly derived Arom the Svu>n."^NoUingham Review, June 22, 1838, p. 8. 

" It is a herculean work, displaying untiring research, great acuteness, and AhUitj.—Derby Reporter, July 26, 
1838. 

" Anglo-Saxon must be interestliig to every Englishman, as he has derived his being, his language, and even 
his name, ttom the Anglo-Saxona. E^mology is pursued much further, and more philosophicaUy, m this work, 
than It waa by Home To6k».—ChetterJUU OaxeUe, July 14, 1838. 

" More practical information is comprised in thb octavo, than in two folios.'*— Derfty tfere«ry, July 18, 1838. 

" This work gives foil proof of the learned writer's nhiloaophic mind, his fundamental knowledge of lan- 
guage, and his extensive reading of the best philological works, not only of England, but of other countriea, 
especially of Germany and our Father land.—Qtoe!t value attaches to it from the writer having carefUlly added 
to the Anglo-Saxon the cognate words fh>m other branches of the Geraian stem. I dose my remarks by sin- 
cerelv thanking the learned writer for his difficult and highly meritorious labours, and heartily wishing him 
health and strength, and the neceasary encouragement to treat us with more sudi rich and predous frats of 
his philoiophic and extensive erudition."— IVo/Msor Siegenheek in the Haarlem Literary and Seienti/lc Journal. 
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VI. A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the PRIMITIVE ENGLISH 

or ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE, By the Rev. J. Botworth, M.A. ; F.S.A. 8to. London, 1896. 
Price 68. 

" We may oooieientiontly reoommend the whole of this work to the eerioiu porueal of all who aie deeiiDiu 
of having pointed out to them the meant of improThig the comprehension and mastery of flie English tongue. 
We understand, with pleasure, that the author has it m contemplation to edit a Saxon Dictionary. The work 
could not, we inspect, be in better hands."— Paivorcnn. Jflwef. 

VII. An INTRODUCTION to LATIN CONSTRUING; desiffned to 

iUnetrate the Inflection of the dedlnnble Parts of Speech. The quantity marked, to direct the 
Plronnndntion. By the smu. The 6th Edition. 12mo. London, 1836. Price 38. 6d. dowui. 

VIIL LATIN CONSTRUING; with Rules for translaUng Latin into 
English. By the same. The 4tli Edition. iSmo. London, 1836. Price Ss. 6d. bound. 

IX. The RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, as used in the CoUege 

at Eton, with the quantity, both in Latin and Greek, of the donbtftil penultimate Towels, and 
Endanatory Notes, combinhig the adTuntages of the Port-Royal, and tbe more modem Grammara 
ofMatthis, Blomfldd, &c. with the Eton plan, published from the MS. of the late William 
Bob WORTH, of Queens* College, Cambridge. By the same. The 3rd Edition. 12mo. London, 
1836, 58. doth. 

X. The PRACTICAL MEANS of REDUCING the POOR'S RATE. 

By the Rer. J. Bobworth, M.A. ; F.R.S. London, 1837. Price la. 6d. 

" In this wen- written pamphlet, a beeoming defbrenee ia paid to the Legialatnre. We admixe the modeaty, 
whldi, with the deuest reaiomng. and a detail of the most deeliable, practical reeulte, doee not advance a step, 
without the sanction of the existing laws. We luiTe, indeed, seldom seen so laige and interesting a body of 
facts brought together in so small a compa«. The style is neat and perspicuous, and every one concerned in the 
management of the poor must derive inlbnnation mm reading thia pamphlet, and be pleased with the good 
sense and feeling whidi pervade every part of if'— g sntf tf iaii's Magcutintfor Dteembert 1814 

" We have never perused a pamphlet more replete with sound sense and praotieal inlbrmation, than Ute 
prasent. It is written with great perspicuity, and flrom its useftd and practical, details, d es e r v es the csmfhl 
perusal of every one concerned in tne management of the poor. There is nothing in it visionary ; on the oon- 
trary, the whole is built on the solid basis of ezperienoe andlkcts."— CHMco/ OoMSttet Stpi. 18S4. 
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8to. 1829. Price 98. 
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XIII. The CONTRAST; or the OPERATION of the OLD POOR LAWS, 

contrasted with the recent Poor Law Amendment Act, and the necessity of a legal provision for 
the Pbor generally, bnt especially for Ireland. By the same. 8to. 1838. Price 2s. 
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in which the Prayers are nsed in the Morning and Evening Smices, for the convenience of English 
CHiurches abroad. 12mo. 1838. Amsterdam. 
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